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THE SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, LONDON. 
THE FOURTH EXHIBITION. 



By Ada Cone. 




OOD decorative work, gathered in a gal- 
lery in London, in this month of De- 
cember, 1893, constitutes the fourth ex- 
hibition of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
Society. - The society is the outcome of 
efforts made by Mr. William Morris, Mr. 
Burne- Jones, Mr. Walter Crane and several 
other artists, a little group who valiantly 
hold up'thejbanner of art, not for frames only, but for industry, 
and to whom is partly due the credit of the renaissance of the 
arts in England. 

The resurrection of medievalism may or may not be the 
highest form of domestic tastefulness, for while some of the 
objects exhibited are of great beauty, others are somewhat ridic- 
ulous in their abrogation of individual art merit. 




Inlaid Sideboard. Designed bt Reginald Bloomfield 

Two years have elapsed since the last exhibition, and the show 
is said to be the best one thus far made. 

The interest of the matter to outsiders is not in the quality 
of the showing over its predecessors, but in the principle the 
exhibition upholds. This principle is, that it is necessary in 
order to draw artistic work from the designer and the crafts- 
man to bring their personality to the knowledge of the public. 
It has been the bad fashion of the nineteenth century to credit 
every piece of handiwork to a factory or to the firm owning it 
and having it for sale ; and no one has known anything about 
the maker, and all through this century, largely in consequence, 
the arts have been as dead as door nails. Just as long as the 
makers are thrust into the background, say these crusaders, and 
their identity concealed behind the salesman and the dealer, 
just so long there can be no designers or artisans with an inter- 
est in doing good and artistic work. When the arts were flour- 
ishing the middle-man, the merchant, did not usurp the credit, 
but the humblest artisan was known by his work and so had 
an interest in making it excellent. With the thought of en- 
couraging a return to such healthy conditions, all the works 
exhibited by the Arts and Crafts are catalogued under the 
names of the designers and workmen who executed them. Those 
who have forged, or stencilled, or carved, or printed, or em- 
broidered are credited with what they have done. Thus, a Ham- 
mersmith carpet is catalogued as the work of the designer and 
of four persons who wove it. In this way the exhibit, instead 
of being an advertisement of selling firms, is an exaltation of 
the humble and unknown artisan, and it needs no arguing to see 
that this course should be an enormous help towards reviving 
British art industries. We Americans should ponder the 
lesson. 

The English critics dwell much on the question of whether 
these exhibitions have had any appreciable effect on the flood of 
vulgarity characterizing English industries in common with the 
industries of other countries, though it would seem folly to de- 
mand that the standard of general taste should be appreciably 



raised in a half dozen years. Such discussion is pointless to us 
Americans. They dispute also that more than one section of the 
best English taste is represented here, and this dispute of 
cliques does not much interest us, either. To people out of 
England the names of Morris, Burne-Jones and Crane do stand 
for what is best in English art industries, and what we can do 
with profit, if we would cultivate our own arts and crafts, is to 
note the drift of their study, and the self-evidently logical and 
right idea by which the exhibition is inspired. 

What strikes one first who is fresh from a study of Con- 
tinental art in this collection of English handiwork is its 
Englishness. There is a decidedly British flavor about the 
work, and no sign of foreign contemporary influence, and this 
is to the hope and encouragement of English art. An effort 
towards simplicity and excellence of workmanship is apparent 
everywhere. It is complained that the society has too much 
revived the medieval, but this appears to me to be its best sign. 
Where is one to go for new life to arts and crafts if not to the 
old medieval well, where alone they are to be found undefiled ? 
Surely the leaders do well to vaunt their medieval study. On 
the other hand there is grave danger that the influence of an 
exclusive study of any given style renders one oblivious to the 
merits of other styles, for however sweet one's particular style 
may be, it is too much to try to live on sugar alone. 

Naturally, the work of the three men above mentioned is 
most conspicuous. These men know best in England, perhaps, 
in this generation, the possibilities and limits of decorative 
forms and colors. They each have work in many departments. 
To Mr. Morris particularly no craft seems too insignificant for 
attention. One wonders how they find time to turn their hands 
to so many things. Repousse copper, stained glass, tapestry, 




Chair. Designed by Reginald Bloomfield. 

embroidery, printing, illustrating, wallpaper, carpets, are all 
represented by one or the other of them. The character of their 
work is well known. If it has an ancient flavor, and they own 
to being pre-Raphaelites, its strength and beauty and original- 
ity are incontestable, and there is no better confirmation of it 
than is found in two large tapestries which dominate the 
whole exhibition. One of these was designed and executed by 
Morris, and the other designed by Burne- Jones and executed by 
Morris. The latter is one of a series telling the story of Sir 
Gralahad and the Holy Grail, made for an Australian millionaire 
come to live in England. The collaboration of two such men 
could hardly fail to produce something interesting, and to match 
in Europe these tapestries in decorative quality it would be 
necessary to go back to the old Flemish school. Therefore, it is 
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for more than mechanical reasons that these new English pro- 
ducts are with propriety called "Arras" tapestry. The name 
invites comparison and one may be permitted to suggest that 
the figures in the pieces of both artists are somewhat too 
modeled and are thrown a little too much out from the ground by 
b9ing lighter in tone. Age may correct these faults. 

The only carpet shown was designed . by Mr. Morris and 
made in his factory. It has a very interesting center with a 
mediocre border. The center is, perhaps, as good an example 
of good design in carpets as is being made anywhere to-day. I 
do not know of anything being made in France that, for origi- 
nality combined with qualities of sound design, compares with 




Chimney Breast and Grate. Designed by George Jack. 

it. The best carpets being now made in France, in point of 
design, are imitations of Oriental work without Oriental inspira- 
tion. Mr. Morris, I believe, avows the study of Oriental car- 
pets, but such study is traceable only in his use of the sound 
laws of design. The pattern is original and modern and En- 
glish, and herein again lies hope. 

It can be said, to the credit of the English school, that its 
best designers, as illustrated in the fabric designs here, are 
using color with very unusual knowledge of its decorative pos- 
sibilities. That there is a right color to every element of form, 
or any law for placing color beyond personal arbitrary fancy, so 
rarely enters the brain of the ordinary decorator. In illustration 
of this skill were several pieces of tapestry weaves with repeat- 
ing patterns, by C. F. A. Voysey, so good in forms and color that 
they might lie, without discredit, beside the Venetian fabrics of 
the sixteenth century. The same may be said of a hanging by 
Lewis F. Day. 

There are several examples of hand-blocked and machine- 
printed velveteens, with patterns after the English wall-paper 
manner, the ground completely occupied and the forms per- 
fectly balanced. The designs are a little tiresome in their ac- 
curacy. Velveteen widens the range of low-priced fabrics avail- 
able for hangings, but it may be questioned whether it is legiti- 
mate to print patterns upon it. Its value lies in its being a 
cheap material with an absorbent surface capable of taking 
deep rich colored shadows, and precisely because its quality is 
to absorb light there is something contradictory in printing pat- 



terns upon it which call the eye to the surface. The artistic pos- 
sibilities of the fabric are thus lost, while on the other hand, 
the design is injured on such a ground. I have seen a design 
of Mr. Crane's on velvet, and the same design on silk, and its 
effect is much superior on the silk. These printed velvets are 
hardly a success, yet one can think of things worse— a brocaded 
velvet, for instance, with the ground left bare for the pattern. 

There are some cretonnes by Mr. Lindsay Butterfield that 
are remarkable for their tone and use of color, and which 
quite put oat of joint the French patterns, with their imitative 
bouquets and naturalistic tintings and use of perspective ele- 
ments, so many of which are absorbed in America. The motifs 
are flowers and, with admirable reserve, the artist is never be- 
trayed into the least account of their picturesque qualities, 
whether of light and shade, of color or form, but his use of his 
subject is purely and admirably decorative. 

Prominence is given to the subject of wall-papers by an 
exhibition of the process of cutting the blocks and rollers for 
printing them. Much study has been given in England to the 
subject of wallpaper designing, which is a comparatively new 
art, and the result shows an honest effort to find patterns 
appropriate to the given conditions. The tendency of English 
wall-papers, as well as of other English wall hangings, is to 
rather large flowing patterns that cover well the ground. 
English papers are twenty-one inches wide, as against eighteen 
of French and American papers, which facilitates the use of the 
large patterns. The fault found in some quarters with these 
designs is that they are too decorative, and do not leave the wall 
a sufficiently neutral background for the room's contents. There 
is, it seems, therefore, a division of taste in England between 
a decorated wall and a merely sombre tinted one. It appears to 
me that while it is easy to understand an objection to particu- 




A Mantel-piece by "The Colebrookdale 1 ' Company. 

lar decorations, the preference for no decoration at all is a con- 
fession of idiocy or an affectation grown out of a fashion. Wall- 
paper, it is true, is a cheap decoration, but it need not be bad, 
and some of the English designers have gone far towards prov- 
ing that it may be better than blank space. 

The embroidery exhibit is large, and importance if 
given to it by an enormous cartoon by Burne-Jones, meant to 
be executed with the needle. There are some pieces designed 
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by Mr. Crane and worked by Mrs. Crane, and several designs 
by Mr. Morris, and a bed hanging by May Morris of wool work 
on linen, executed by Miss Morris, on which are worked the 
following quaint verses, written by Mr. Morris : 

The wind's on the wold, 

And the night is a cold 

And Thames runs chill 

'Twixt mead and hill. 

Bat kind and dear 

Is the old house here, 

And my heart is warm 

'Midst winter's harm. 

Rest, then, and rest, 
And think of the best 
'Twixt summer and 

spring 
When all birds sing 
In the town of the 

tree; 
An ye lie in me' """" 
And scarce dare move 
Lest earth and its love 
Should fade away 
Ere the full of the day. 

I am old, and have seen 

Many things that have 
been, 

Both grief and peace, 

And wane and in- 
crease ; 

No tale I tell 

Of ill or well 

But this I say, 

Night treadeth On day, 

And for worst and best 

Right good is rest. 
William Morris. 

Embroidery is, per-, 
haps, the most abused 
by ignorance of all 
crafts, and for this 
reason is somewhat in 
disrepute among peo- 
ple of taste, but when 
such artists design for 
it, it must be regarded 
as a serious medium. 
Taking into considera- 
tion the many needle- 
work schools under the 
patronage of royalty, 
embroidery ought to 
thrive in England. 
And so it does in the 
matter of quantity and 
quality of execution ; 
but it cannot be said 
that anything very 
original has appeared. 
The schools content 
themselves with teaching execution, and the artists with 
an effort at reviving the beautiful mediaeval works. For this 
last much praise is due, and there were in the exhibition 
some interesting pieces of old Mediaeval darning on flax colored 
canvas with thick silks. A good piece of this work was from 
the Birmingham Municipal School of Art, two angels fitting 
among lilies, in which the canvass was left bare for the flesh 
with good effect, the remainder of the ground being covered. 

The stained glass section did not show any general drift or 
predilection towards a new English school of glass. Among the 
cartoons were some interesting pieces by Burne-Jones, especially 
one having for subject the stoning of St. Stephens, which was 
remarkable for attention paid to the principle of gravity. The 
arms, raised each with a stone in act to throw, are in motion, 
yet each holds the stone so poised that it appears to be at rest, 
in consequence of which the spectator is not harassed with 
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expectation and pity. It is an active subject given all the calm 
of a quiet one, with a knowledge not vouchsafed to all even of 
the masters. 

Apropos of an immense cartoon for a church window, by 
Mr. Henry Holliday, an interesting question might be raised as 
to the present drift of religious art in England. In a series of 
panels are represented the days of creation in what would 
appear to a layman to be a manner entirely secular. Thus the 
panel, "Let there be Light," has an indigo ground barred hori- 
zontally with leads and broken with stars, planets, a full-blown 
comet and the milky way. Another, " O, all ye winds of God," 
is suggestive of the life swirls of Vedder. Surely this is not relig- 
ious design as we have formerly understood it, as the Italians 
taught it to us. In other cartoons the orthodox angel predomi- 
nated, bearing always the face of Ellen Terry, which appears to 

be the ideal face of the 
English of this genera- 
tion. 

The furniture ex- 
hibit was small but 
significant, and glory 
was shed over it by 
a studio seat designed 
by Mr. Alma Tadema. 
The pieces showed 
much attention paid 
to architectural con- 
struction and very little 
to decoration. Not a 
French curve nor a 
French polish, nor 
even a hint of Chip- 
pendale were to be 
seen. The absence of 
decoration gave the 
exhibit a little severity, 
but the apparent desire 
to comprehend simple 
structural forms show- 
ed a healthy and hope- 
ful condition. One of 
the best pieces was an 
upright oak piano case, 
which was propor- 
tioned with unusual 
art. The keyboard, 
instead of being sup- 
ported by brackets, 
after the French and 
American manner, had 
straight legs at the 
corners, and these were 
produced upwards 
above the keyboard to 
the height of the piano 
back and formed 
candlesticks, thus 
doing away with the 
bracket candlesticks. 
The artistic superiority 
of this arrangement is 
so great, and it is at 
the same time so simple, 
that one is struck dumb in reflecting on the asinine stupidity 
that goes in producing brackets, which are only a makeshift, 
when it is so easy to have right and beautiful architectural 
supports. 

There were one or two forms ransacked out of the dusty 
past that showed mistaken judgment as to choice. One of these 
was an arm-chair of mahogany and embroidered Langdale mus- 
lin, after the high-backed, high-armed, narrow fashion of a not 
very ancient date. It is strange that with the perfect model 
for a chair under the nose, in the Flemish section of South 
Kensington, any mortal, let alone four who conspired at this, 
should believe it worth while to draw out from the sepulchre of 
dead furniture such an absurdity as this. 

Very few pieces of wood carving were shown, and they were 
not of much interest. Here also the British artist needs to be 
reminded that at South Kensington are Flemish carvings that 



illustrate the absolute perfection of the art. In wood inlays 
there were praiseworthy efforts, but nothing very noteworthy, 
though I recall a front panel of a chest that was delicious in its 
naivete. It was inlaid with scattered sheep that seemed to be 
browsing over a hillside, the hillside being suggested by an acci- 
dental curve in the grain of the panel. 

An interesting attempt is being made in England to revive 
bookmaking as an art. Several men are devoting their lives to 
it and are content, after the manner of the Mediaeval craftsmen, 
to make the entire book with their own hands. Some beautiful 
results of this work were shown in the exhibition, and many 
pages could be covered in its description. There was beautiful 
printing on suitable paper ; with illustrations showing what 
illustration should be, that is to say, something bearing a rela- 
tion to the type and not an isolated picture ; all finished with 
beautiful binding. One case of such books came from Mr. 
Morris' hands; another from Mr. Cobden-Sanderson, who is one 
of the devotees ; there were bookcovers as well as illustrations 



Underneath, iu the space between curtain and pole, the balance 
of yellow silk is fastened to the rings. 

DIVANS are luxuriously draped, and usually in some indi- 
vidual manner. 

Solid tapestries, Japanese embroideries and Eastern 
rugs are used in canopies. In the home of a navy officer in 
Washington is a fine canopy "effect." His wife had staid at 
his different stations with him all over the world, and had 
brought home many out-of-the-way things. This particular 
divan was in the hall, running along at the side of the steps, 
covered with a Turkish rug, the pillows covered with materials 
from all over the world, even to a bandana handkerchief worn 
by a Southern "mammy." The canopy was suspended by means 
of a spear from Samoa that projected from the balustrade ; 
over the spear the Turkish drapery curved tent- like, one end of 
it tucked under the cushions ; the other was twisted low on the 
balustrade. Eorming a background to the divan was a series 




of costly heavily embroidered Chinese robes. At 
either end hung Eastern lanterns of colored glass.' 
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by Walter Crane, one of the prettiest of which was a white 
parchment in repouss6 with gold letters in a sunk square, cov- 
ering Hawthorne's "Wonder Book." 

There were other things and other lessons at the Arts and 
Crafts, but space forbids to speak of them. 
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DECORATIVE NOTES. 

[ USLIN and Japanese cr6pe seem to be the prevailing 
fashion for bedroom curtains. A pretty way to hang 
them is adopted by a young Southern actress, whose 
apartment is the rendezvous for the brighter of the Southern 
set here. Hers are of mandarin yellow silk cr6pe, with a crim- 
son bayardere stripe across, and are swung about a foot below 
the pole by means of a silk cord attached to the curtain, then 
passed over the rod, down again to the curtain and so along. 



WRITING of unique hangings recalls the 
portieres at the doors of a poet's winter 
home in Florida. The house is only a 
slight wooden cottage, with single doors, huge, 
fireplaces and pine ceilings. Over the high chim- 
neyed mantel in the sitting-room he has hung a 
rough tapestry, a painting on sail-cloth of a fisher 
girl, its only frame a rope. The portieres at the 
doorway are huge fishing nets swung to oars and 
caught back by loops of rope, certainly the most 
inartistic of all drapery. 



HIGH in favor are the heavy red French tapestries, used 
with bands of wide cream lace, inserting stitched on the 
curtains, forming a border. This color generally matches 
Turkish or French decorations and can be used with an Empire 
curtain of pink on the other side of the folding door, done last 
week in a new house, where the dining-room was Turkish and 
the parlor Empire. 

If the curtains are chenille, leave afoot to turn over at the 
top as a finish on the aide where the best effect is desired. 

When the double doorways are low Japanese rugs, such as 
are used for divans, are swung up as portieres. 



One thousand health and pleasure resorts in the Empire! 
State reached by the New York Central. Write for informa- 
tion. 
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